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Agriculture, although the eldest, is less under- 
stood than other arts. Its practice is seen lear- 
ned, being obvious to the common mind, and | 
were nothing to be known, or done, but the 
round of customary labour, we could promise 
ourselves but little benefit from association, or 
rewards for excellence in the art. But when 
we consider it connected with a science as rich, 


as pleasing, and more useful than any ether, di- | 
vinity excepted, we find before’ us evough to do. | 


and much to hope for. 


We live in the happy eri hen the true 
principles of this valuvble science are beginning 
tounfold, when th¢ attention of the man of science 


is directed «© the object, and from wWiose re- 
es the husbandman may expect a valua- 
ble ayéiliary. He will thereby learn what he 
ney before imagined. New views will open 
t- his mind, and henceforth be will be tanght 
why, by some mysterious and occult canse, after 
all his toil and fond hopes of an abundant harvest, 
his crops failed, and his hopes were blighted. 


The science of agriculture is mere delightful 
and amusing to the investigator, than most others, 
because it consists of the pure and simple prin- 
ciples of nature ; which paint to beneficial and 
permanent objects of life and its comforts. Li 
is that pure and practical philosophy, whose 
truths may be demonstrated tn every potatoe- 
patch, or field of. corn; or with a few boxes of 
earth and proper seeds or plants. 


The student of nature proves, by actus! expe- 
riment, the correctnese of his theories, and 
thereby makes converts of the most incredulous. 
By this means, a leas theoretical farmer is able 
to helieve the truth, and learn with promptitude 
to copy the example—hence a general bevetit 
may result frem individual enterprize, 


itis happy for community, that there are men 
avhose fondness for investigation ontweighs the 


search 


| and That is more, , the reputation of abortive at 
| tempts to accomplish: impossibilities. To men who 
jare reproached as euthusiosts, society owes most, 
‘if not all the valuable i improvements in the arts and 
| beneficial discoveries in science. If, therefore, 
I you perceive one whose eye sparkles, and whose 
icheek xlows, when speaking of some late disco- 


| parental fondness watch a few exotic spires of 
| wheat, oats or barley, longing for their full reck- 
‘oning, and a joyful birth of ears, blossoms and | 
‘seeds, don’t sneer at him, but rather commend 
his enterprise and encourage his pursuit. He 
will discover, while the man ef scand practical 
knowledge, will, with more tardy sicps, improve 
the discovery to beneficial ends. 

| Agriculture is vot only the eldest, but noblest 
of arts, answering the demands of taste, as well 
as necessity. The arts of piinting and sculp- 
jture may regale the eye, and mysic, the ear ; bat | 


the avnic cultural art will give youl Or id tnd "elas: 
‘tug, aud more,a higher finished picture than 


the Itatian pencil, or Grecian chisel soutd boast, 
for, 





Who can paint like Nature ?” 
the mind is furnished | 





And also by its prectice, 


other art can produce. Its endless variety of 
iopics for the unceasing investigation of a con- 
tamapintive mind, feasts and enric hes the under. 

standing and improves the qualities of the heart ; 

and above all things, except divine truth, these 
subjects lead the pious mind to wonder, and to 
adore the Author of all things, whose mysterious 





i vered principle in your aurt—if you see him with | 


with a pure, rich variety of thought, which no| 


have you to support this calumny ? Is it because 
that low men and slaves labour, thaf the employ- 
ment is vulgar, or because that tt is the common 
means of livelihood for vulgar people? These. 
low men,as you call them, eat, sleep, and dress : 
therefore, by your logic, eating, sleeping and 
dressing, are low and vulgar customs, and to be 
consistent, you must watch, starve, and go naked. 

The fact is, these low and vulgar people live 
to some end; they benefit mankind. Every 
| dollar produced by labour is one added to the ag- 
| gregate stock, while you are worthless just in 
proportion to what you consume: you add no- 
thing, but diminish : besides, your examples are 
pernicious. Idleness leads to vice and crime— 
1 mean not the leisure which the student indul- 
ges, but that which shuts out all regular employ- 
ment and enfeebles mind, body and morals. This 
is a sore evil, and leads to corrupt and corrupt- 
| ing practices, and it well becomes men of every 
| employment to hoot it from our country. 

Let'us teach our sons and our daughters that 
industry is commendable, indeed indispensable lo 
a good character, and bestow the highest honours 
| upon those who most distinguish themselves inthis 
respect. I hope ardently forthe time when a 
young lady of learning and polished manners, sball 
be more commended for her good spinning than 
expert dancing,and be more esteemed for her eco- 
nomy than extravegance—when the simplicity of 
her manners and dress—her solicitude to teach 
ihe ignorant, to cheer the desponding, to feed 
the hangry and clothe the naked, shall be more 
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Providence, while he superintends rolling ivorlds, 
conducts every spire of grain, from the seed to | 
maturity, fils every pore with nntriment, and! 
fashiens every minute capillary vessel from the 
smallest root, to the topmost branch,  Itis then, 
in my mind, man’s highest, best, and noblest 
worldly pursutt. 
dares to pronounce it low and vulzar.—ls that 
employment vulgar, tbat gives health and vigour 
to bedy and mind, peace and quiet, wath 
all the comforts and conveniences of tife 2—that 
which must be pursued to prevent famine aad 
}} nakedness—on which the acientifie ‘mind can re- 
Aect with admiration 2? tow and vojgar t—never 


was there a mere unfounded or onjnstifiable re- 








expenses aad perplexities of new experiments, | 





Then shame on the man that | 


valued than her adroitness at a party or towlei—- 


| when the merit of young gentlemen shall not be 


rated by the standard of the gambling board, or 
the quantity of wine they can drink at a sitting, 
bat by their capacity and disposition to be useful, 
Our country has tried extravagant refinement, 
aod outrun the world in its career, until bankrupe 
has become the most common wordin the voca- 
bulary of our language. We all cry out for re- 
form, Qur light purses admonish us to begin 
but to do so we must unite in the thing-~we 
must engage Ze: iloasly and with fixed determiaa- - 
tion, If patience and self-denial are necessary, 
patience aad self-denial must be ~ractisad. We 
Faust in phaleax, encounter ever, obstacle that 
may thwart eur path, and then we may promise 











proach! What argument, ye hand-box Jonagers 


foncselves success, dat every member act, net 
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for himself alone, Gut for the society, and the 
whole society will act for hun. We must dis- 
card that too common but niggardly remark, with 
all appendages of selushness and misanthropy, 
** 1 do not Know thai it will do me any good.” I 


scarcely know a were hateful senience ia our 





language, when used as an excuse for omission of 


duty, or not obeying a call io perform a generous 
or patriotic action, Ji often conveys to the wind 
a full length gare of a lank miscr, who would 
starve the world tu increase his own store. 
What if it does pot do him any good ? Is there no 
comfort in doing good to others? If not to him, t 
grant tuat nothing can do any good! with such a 
heart heaven smiles tn vain ;—-wretch he is, and 
wretch he will be. But the remark is false in 
every instance. Good acis, with good motives, 
ever beneiil the performer. 

“<The quality of generous and patriotic feeling is not strained ; 
ht droppeth as the gentle rain froin heaven, 

Hpon the place beneath—it is twice blest, 

lt blesseti dim whe giveth aud iii that iaketh.” 


I need not farther urge motives to our perse- 
verance. [ must suppose that the anticipation 
of what will probably be the result, is sufficient 
to urge us all to omit nothing calculated to ac- 
complish the desired object—the bappy time, 
when the rags of poverty shall vanish and the 
habiliments of comfort amd decency shall clothe 
the poor, when our children, blooming in health, 
the happy effect of virtue, shall rejoice in the 
blessings produced by parental exertion. I sin- 
cerely hope, that these blessed days may soon 
come. 

Our society has already been nseful—this 
truth is most obvions. ‘The face of our country 
is already putting on a new set of features. 
Farmers no longer move their barns to get rid of 


the mannre, which for vears, if not for genera- | 


tions, had been collecting, consuming the lower 
timbers, and threatening to undermine the whole 
fabric. But now they remove the mannre for 
other purposes than to save the barn. Reform- 
ation is beginning, and a little zeal, a little exer- 
tion, and,a little money, are sure to produce the 
desired effect. 

The practice of husbandry requires, to be 
successful,— 

1. A good soil, 

Thorough cultivation. 

Good seed. 

Suitable observance of seasons, 

The adaptation of the crop to the soil. 

Suitable rotation or succession of crops. 
The harvesting and securing in season. 
Good enclosures. 

Best breed of domestic animals. 

FO, Best mode of nursing in infancy, rearing 
and faftening, training to the yoke or har- 
ness, and feeding of working animals. 

Ht. Best mode of managing a dairy. 

12. Employing, boarding, and paying labouring 
men. 

To do justice to these several topics, would 
require volumes, rather than an address. You 
will pot on this occasion have time or patience 
for more than a few general remarks on the firs: 
point, viz.—the necessity of a good soil, to farm 
with profit or confort. Without this, the em- 
ployment will be attended with loss, aud calcu- 
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lated to discourage the farmer. He who works 
a barren farm, which after deducting all disburse- 
ments, will not afford hima clear profit of seven 
per cent. per annum, is certainly engaged in a 
poor concern, and if continued in this way a 
number of years, is very litle entitled to the 
reputation of a govd farmer. A seuse of loss, 
no doubt, bus driven many a man inio the wil- 
derness, from a siiuativn where, with half the 
labour of clearing anew farm, he might have 
lived with comfort. All be wauted was, the 
knowledge tiat a depreciated farm, or Wf you 
please, one of native sterility, might be made fer- 
‘tile. And yet it seems sirange that a fact so 
obvious should escape the view of any intelli- 
gent farmer, who by not knowing this fact, felt 
the necessity of exiling himseif from friends, 
howe and kindred. 

It is believed and well understood, that poor 
‘land may be enriched by manure ; but then it 
costs so much labour, and is so ditlicult to obtain 
a sufficient quantity, that the farmer looks: at his 
impoverished fields and stunted crops with a de- 
spondency that forbids exertion, while he in a 
few months after, with all the fortitude of a.Han- 
nibal, engages an appalling forest. ‘he proba- 
ble reason of this difference of feeling, this va- 
scillating from timidity to heroism, is change of 
situation. In the one case he could raise a /itile, 
poor as his land might be, and in the other, no- 
thing: he must therefore clear the land or 
starve. The true way is to feel the necessity 
of good husbandry and all the insurmountable 
dificulties will vanish. 

Lands are to be enriched by manure, and 
how to obtain a sufficient quantity is a question 
| of some importance. If we call nothing manure 
but the contents of the barn-yard and hog-stye, 
|&c. we must experience a deticiency for the de- 
mands of the farm ; but when we learn that ma- 
nure is no more than egrth, the great obstacle to 
enriching our lands disappears. If this be true, 
a kind providence has furnished it in every coun- 
try andin every place. Dut 18 We propeitie- 
true, that manure is no more than earth? I| 
| think so, | don’t say that all earth is manure, but 
that all manure is earth. Let us see if it is not 
so. Animal bodies, when decomposed, are cer- 
tainly excellent manure—and what are they but 
earth ? You see them to be such: ‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.”’ If animal 
bodies are no more than earths we cannot sup- 
pose vegetable to hold a higher rank. Indeed 
it is most obvious that this is the case. What is 
soil upon bottom land but a decomposition of ve- 
getable matter—it is truly that, and it is earth, 
and your dung hill, if suffered to remain a suffi- 
cient time, will become good tillable land ; af- 
ter a few years you see it bearing grass and grain 
most luxuriantly. I take manure to be. a com- 
bination of soils, which tegether form earth, and 
which in order to fertilize must possess those 
properties that will effervesce when brought in 
contact, and produce what is termed, by chy- 
mists,carbonic acid ,or gas, a peculiar air suppos- 
ed to be the vital principle of vegetable life, as 
oxygene is that of animal, and probably is the 
fertilizing power of all manures, because without 
ihis plants would not grow. I do not mean a 
display of learning, by using scientific terms—I 
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| therefore they will make manure. 
| produces you heat and the rain moisture, and al- 











| lament my own deficiency. They are, however, } 
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undoubtedly the most appropriate, and when un. 
derstood convey more definite ideas than any 
other could. The carbonic acid, or gas, is a kind 
of air which escapes from fermenting animal or 
vegetable substances. For example, the yeast 
or emptins used by the baker to raise bread, ge. 
nerates large quantities. You see it rise and 
werk in the paste which is fermenting and is con- 
stantly escaping therefrom. Emptins would be 
a rich manure. Your fermenting cider and beer 
throw off large portions of gas, of course they 
would be good manure. 

If these articles were mixed with the soil they 
would produce the effect that the emptins do on 
the dough intended for bread; make it light, 
separate the particles, or rather destroy the den- 
sity and firm adhesion prejudicial to the growth 
of crops, as is usually the state of impoverished 
soils. To make the earth light is the known ef- 
fect of all vegetable and animal manures as wel} 
as some others. 

The mixture of acids and alkalies always pros 
duces sudden and powerful effervecence or fer- 
mentation. Your physician prescribes an alka- 
ly, called by some scientific name, but which is 
generally ashes in a refined state, to be mixed 
with cider or vinegar, to be taken by the patient 
while fermenting. And why then ? Undoubted- 
ly that the patient may have the benefit of the 
gas, which is all that is valuable after the alkali 
and acid have mutually destroyed each other.— 
By remembering this idea we shall be able, here- 
after, to apply it. When these two things are 
brought in contact, they produce a violent and 
instantaneous effervescence. The whole is foam, 
being converted into bubbles, by the sudden and 
powerful operation of the gas. This would ma- 
nure your land. It is very certain that all sub- 
stances are valuable as manures, in proportion 
to their capacity to produce a powerfal or mild 
effervescence. This rule may be of immense use 
to the farmer in judging of his manures. 

Limestone is a manure, if pulverized,and most 
undoubtedly would be of the most valuable kind, 
if the earth were provided with au aeid sufficient 
to match the obduracy of the stone: jor by 
pouring sulphuric acid upon limestone yoy per. 
cieve the same effects in degree, asin the dyjon 
of vinegar and ashes; an immediate efferv.. 
scence : and if you first pulverize your limestone 
and pour upon it the sulphuric acid, the fermen- 
tation is rapid and powerful. Could the farmer 
purchase the oil of vitriol as cheap as vinegar, I 
should suppose that the cheapest and best of all 
manures could be made of limestone ; for you 
might save all the gas which escapes by fermen- 
tation, and the residuum would be the finest gyp- 
sum. A large portion of limestone is carbon, 
which, by the power of a strong acid, is conver- 
ted into gas. 

It is almost ani ncredible phenomenon, to those 
who have never seen the experiment, that lime- 
stone, a substance so hard, should be turned in- 
to air and in time that air, should be converted 
iato limestone ; but it is no more strange than 
true. 

All animal and vegetable substances will fer- 


ment, if supplied with warmth and moisture, and 
The sur 





most every where there are vegetable subatan- 
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ces; groves and fields, are ready to contribute 
to your necessities in this respect. How many 
loads of leaves might you draw from your woods, 
in the fall, to augment your spring manure, and 
by that time they would be fit for use. How 
much tali grass is to be. found in swamps and 
marshes, which might be cut down and drawn to 
your yard, when the swamp is frozen ? The lit- 
tle branches of trees will make manure. 

I said rain would produce moisture, and the 
sun heat, butif the substances are not dried, their 
native juices are sufficient without additional 
moisture to ferment. You have seen your hay- 
mow smoke—it was fermenting, and a little more 
moisture, or perhaps a little more heat, would 


have reduced the whole mow to manure ; or if 


it had been under ground, you can easily con- 
cieve that the fermentation would have comple- 
ted its work. 

Decomposition is the inevitable effect of con- 
tinued fermentation. Substances are cut to pie- 
ces by the carbonic gas which is a keen acid, 
generated in fermnentation. Decomposition is not 
only the effect of continued fermentation, but is 
indispensable, as the raw material cannot alter 
the soil with which it is mingled, or supply the 
plant with food. Its beneficial powers result 
from the process of passing from its vegetable or 
animal state toits pristine earth. ‘This process, 
ultimately produces acomplete transformation of 
all substances upon which it operates. This 
subject is curious, and, to the reflecting mind, 
pleasing, displaying the wisdom and goodness of 
the creator. 

Who, without experience, could suppose that 
the bread which nourishes man, is to be found 
in the filth which facilitates the growth of corn, 
and which is indispensable to the object ? Yetso 
itis. Every thing of this+tnd is originally earth, 
and its various moedifications and changes are 
conducted from ene to the other by those tixed 
laws of operation devised by the Deity—laws 
most exquis%e,and after all our study inscrutable, 
and yet tbuse laws may be so far understood as 
not only to delight the mind, but greatly facilitate 
the attempt to apply and cause them to operate. 

Thése mutations we see : Now the substance 
is aliving animal, to-morrow it is dead ; in a few 
months it again appears in the finest wheat, and 
next feeds us with adelicious meal. This is the 
routine designed by providence, and for the most 
benevolent purposes ; and how worthy of the 
philosophic mind, to trace its course and to learn 
its laws! 


As was observed, the contents of the stable,&c. | 


is excellent manure. What makes it so? and of 
what is it made but vegetable matter ? Hay,straw 
and grain, one or all of them? Passing through 
the animal has changed it into manure by the ex- 
quisite chemical operations of the stomach. Ia 
the first place it was masticated and blended with 
the saliva of the mouth, from thence conveyed to 
the stomach, where it is supplied with a mensiru- 
um, called by anatomists ,the gastric juice, that 
suddenly reduces it to. the same state as when 
voided, except that the more nutritious part is 
taken up, and passing into the blood makes flesh, 
&c. It is after all but another and better mode 


of decomposition than is yet learned ; and _per- 
haps none will be found equally sudden and ef- 
fectual. I am acquainted with no gastric juice 


| heap, it will be fire-fanged, or so burned, by the 
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making patentee ; 1 presume there is none, and 
of course we must content ourselves with the 
more tardy, yet sure nfeans, of decomposition al- 
ready learned. 

It is supposed that the more active part of the 
manure is the gas thrown off by fermentation.— 
if so, the practice of permitting stable and barn 
yard manure to fie until rotten, must be very in- 
judicious ; for all the gas which escapes while | 
rotting is lost, and the manure becomes propor- | 
tionably vapid and inefficient. ‘To think it then | 
more valuable, is as unreasonable as to suppose | 
that stale cider or beer is more palatable and ex- 
hilerating than when sparkling in full life. Your 
manure is worthless, tor the same reason that 
your liquors wonld be in that torpid and unplea 
sant state ; because the quality of fermenting is 
exhausted : and no man can make me believe, 
that age enhances the value of the dung-hill. ‘This 
opinion, entertained by some, must be founded 
in mistake ; whereas the earliest use is undoubt- 
edly the best. Barley and other grain would 
make manure, as well as beer and spirits, and, for 
the same reason But can any one believe that 
beer or spirits could be made of them if suffered to 
lie until the fermentation had ceased and they 
had become rotten ? They would indeed make 
manure, but proportionally poor as they were 
deterioated by time and exposure. 

A few weeks, in moderate weather, is sufficient 
to decompose the litter mingled with the stable 
manure, and then it is fit to be ploughedin. But 
if you suffer it to lie through the summer ina 


great fermentation, as materially to depreciate its 
fertilizing qualities. It may be saved by mixing 
with loam or light earth. without Juss, and there- 
by avgervuc ie Qguantity; for the escaping gas, 
by the fermentation, saturates the earth com- 
bined with or covering it, and renders the whole 
amanure. I see no reason against the supposi- 
tion that in this way it may be increased to any 





extent; for when the earth mingled with the || 


first heap becomes impregnated with gas, it all |! 


possesses the fermenting princip!2, and as it will 
ferment if ploughed into the soil, so it must if) 
combined wiih other earth in a heap, uutil the | 
new earth is also supplied with gas. If so, the 
process may be continued without limitation. 

Ihave mentioned the analogy between yeast | 
and manure : if the opinion is correct, we may 
readily suppose the proposition sound; for it is a! 
well knewa fact that yeast will so communicate its | 
fermenting qualities, as to empower the paste, to 
which it is communicated, to communicate to an | 
additional body of paste, and so on to any extent. 
ifthis theory be not mistaken, then the very soz/ 
in your barn-yard will supply all your wants. 

Every moving of the soil produces a new fer- 
mentation and improves its fertility ; ifso, the mo- 
ving of your heap, which should be the case, and 
adding fresh earth, must produce the same effect. 

1 designed to treat of the effect of lime, of the 
calcareous earth, gypsum, &c. but must abandon 
the subject. 

Permit me to detain you a few moments upon 
the operation of manures, and endeavour to show 
how itis that they prove beneficial tocrops. We 
have seen that all manures ferment when heap- 
ed; so they will when buried inthe soil. This 
fermenting quality, andthe process of fermenta- 
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tion, we have also seen, are indispensable, and 
by examination we may perceive why. It is, 

Ist. Because the escaping of the gas renders 
the soil light and easy of perforation by the roots 
of the young plants ; thereby giving them an 
early opportunity of rapid distention—thus in- 
creasing the means of more extensive absorption 
to supply the plant with nourishment to accele- 
rate its growth. 


2. The fermentation generates or increases 
warmth in the soil, a quality necessary to the 
growth and health of plants. 

3. This gas is the food of plants, is taken in at 
the roots, and becomes a part thereof. The pores 
are so small that the whole substance of the plant 
must be taken up either by gas or water. 


The bark of roots is spongy and elastic, capa- 
ble of absorbing either gas or liquids, the latter 
of which is taken in plentifully, and which with 
ether substances forms the plant, or, perhaps, af- 
ter the secretions are gone through, throws off 
the redundancy by perspiration. I donot mean 
to be understood that gas and water alone sup- 
ply it with nutriment ;—the contrary may be de- 
monsirated, by an analysis, which shows you that 
not only water and carbon, but flint, gypsum, al- 
kalies, and many other substances are the mate- 
rials of which itis made. These are undoubted- 
ly taken up in solution as the chyle is absorbed 
trom the stomach by means of the lacteal vessels, 
and by the same wise provision of Providence, in 
making the vessels so small that nothing can pass 
but what may be secreted, become nutritious or 
be thrown off by perspiration—but I do mean, 
that the process‘ of absorption would not go on, 
unless the etimulativg effects of the gas were ex- 
perienced, any more than the lacteals would ab- 
sorb the chyle without being stimulated to action. 

The question was asked, why a_ physician 
should direct his patient to swallow the ferment- 
ing contents of a tumbler of cider and ashes while 
the effervescene continued. The answer is, for 
the same reason that a discreet husbandman will 
plant or sew while the earth is fermenting, that 
the exhilerating effects of the gas may be expe- 
rienced by the young plants, the roots of which, 
when connected with the fermenting earth, per- 
form the same offices to them as the stomach 
does to man, convey nourishment to the body. 


I have given these few hints, in hopes that 
they may lead the mind of the hearer to think on 
this pleasing and useful subject, and to become a 
pupil of nature. It is a rich one, and the more 
investigated the more its value will display itself. 


It is very useful for farmers to have each @ 
small agriculiural library, or if that be fouad too 
expensive, let a village or town unite and pur- 
chase an extensive one. One dollar each, makes 
you all men of science. While on this subject, 
suffer me to recommend to your patronage and 
reading, ‘‘ The Plough Boy,” an agricultural pa-~ 
per, edited by Mr. Southwick, in Albany. Its 
merits are acknowledged by the best judges, and,. 
if the editor can meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment, we can promise ourselves the continuance 
of not only an entertaining, but an instructing 
work, that will soon furnish a fountain of princi- 
ple and experiment, from whence not only we, 
but our posterity, may draw for every department 
of husbandry. Naone who knows the editor, 
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wali question eithér is talents or his zeal to ren- 
der his paper useful and pleasing. 

Go on, my fellow farmers, in the pursuit of 
pre-eminence, of fricndly competition in the path 
of improvement, until America shall rival the 
old world in husbandry, as she undoubtedly will 
in every other laudable employment. Improve 
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| to fine Irish linen. 





uotil even the arrogant boasts of the sea-girt isle 
shall be hushed, by an appalling consciousness of | 
inferiority. Go on, until the cun, in his whole 
journey, shines not ona soi! so rich, a people so 
learned, so peaceful, so good and so happy, as 
the favoured sons and daughters of the Unsirep 
STATES. 
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Duanesburgh Fair. 


This Fair was held on the 2d inst. at the Pab- 
lic Square in the town of Doane-burgh ; and was 
rendered more interesting than that of the pre- 
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ceding year, by being much more numerously 
attended ; and particularly by such a collection 
of fine horned caiile, sheep, and swine, as per- 
haps never was exhibited at one place in this 
state. Agreat many superior bull- were inspect- 
ed, tugether with many of the most valuable 
milch cows and their progeny, belonging to such 
an admirable dairy country. 

The civief objects of attraction, perhaps, were | 
the pens of extraordinary tine sheep, almost pe- 
culiar to Duanesburgh. They consisted of that} 
admirable English breed, formed out of the Bake- 
well and Teeswater sheep. which weigh from 
20 to 30 Ibs. a quarter, and clip from 6 to 10 Ibs. 
of wool. Ifthe wool of these sheep correspond- 
éd in fineness to the weight and value of the car- | 
case, they might be considered as perfect ani- 
mals of their kind : bui as is generally the case 
with very gross mutton, it is ralher too coarse to 
manufacture into apparrel, though its staple and 
quantity recommend it erminently for carpeting 
and coarse manofactures. 

An experiment was tried last year by Mr. 
FratHEeRSTONHAUGH, the president of the socicty, 
which is thought to have succeeded. Some se- 
lected English Rams were put to 200 fine Merino 
ewes and nothirg can be more beautiful than 
their progeny. ‘The committee of judges unani- ¥ 
mously assigned the preminns to ihe wether | 
lambs and ewe lambs of this breed. in consi- | 
deration of their unitin 
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of carcase and fineness of wool. 
lambs about an average of 90 Ib-. npon grass | 
feeding. The wool, and a very fine tieece, was 
taken from one lamb and weighed 4 Ibs. 4 0z. 

Mr. Lewis Eaton’s fine breed of hogs again 
tock the premiums : a March pig of this breed, 
which it was intended to lave exbhthited «at the 
Fair, became, a few days previous, incapable of 
standing more than for a minute or two in 24 
hours, and was therefore killed, as it was thougist | 
imvracticuble to take it to the Fair. The 
dressed carease weighed 311 lbs. 2 oz. 

Some admirable specimens of domestic manu- 
f.ciure were exacined ; particulariy a piece of 
Jiaen, to which ihe premium was given. [it was 














An April |! 
wether lamb weighed 100 lis alive, and the ewe | kayuna ; 
John Vedder, do. 





paid on the spot in gold and silver money. Mr. 
A. Vought declined a re-election as secretary, 
and received the thanks of the society. 

It was universally conceded that much good 
had been done by the institution ; and that the 
people were beginning to be awake to the value) 
of it. 

PREMIUMS AWARDED 
1. For best farm, not less than 100 acres, to H. P. Schuyler, of 
Niskayuna, the gold premium of pls 
2. Next best, toF Vedder, of Duanesburgh, 7 
3. Best acre spring wi.eat, to Mr. Knibloe, of do. 10} 
4 Next best to Mr Baldwin, of do. 8 | 
5. Bestacre of Indian corn, 79 1-2b to Jon. E. Tripp, of do. 8 
6. Next best, to Lewis Fatou, of do. 6 | 
7. Best acre cf barley, not awarded, as the eandidate declined 
taking the oath as to quantity of ground 
8. Best 2 acres of oats, to James Cantley, of do. ; 
9. Best acre of potatues, not awarded, for the reason assigned 
to No. ?. , 
10. Best J-2 acre of Swedish turnips, to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, f 
of do. & i 
1J. Best 1-2 acre cf whiie turnips, to Mr. Wilkinson, of do. 5 
12. Best 1-2 acre of wisite beans, to Mr. Rogers, of do. 5 
15. Best road district, to John Tulloch, of do. 5 
LIVE STOCK. 
id. For the best bull, to Jamee Kradshaw, of Princetown, 8 
15. Next best, to Mr. Gregg, ot do 5 
16 Two best cows, to Mr. Wilkinson, of Duanesburgh, 6 
17. Best bull calf, to Mr. Wilkinson, of do. 5 
i8. Best 2 heifers, 2 years old, to Mr. Wilkinson, of do. 5 
19, Best 2 heifers, 1 year old, to Mr. 4vilkinson, of do. 5 
20. Best yoke fat oxen, to Mr. Doin of do. 10 
21. Lest yoke steers, 3 years old —no candidate. 
22. Best stud horse, to Amos Kennett of do. 10 | 
23. Gest brood mare and foal, to sir. Wasson, of Princetown, 8 | 
24. Best sow and Pg, Ww Ere ~*~ aton., of Duanesburgh, ~ 
25. Best boar, to Lewis Eaton, of do. 
26. Best tup, to Mr. Wilkinson, of do. 


30 
3}. Lest piece ofnapped flannel, 20 yards, to Jon. E. Tripp, of | 


J ; 
32. Best piece of linen, 20 yards, to H. P. Schuyler, of Nis- | 


kayuna, Ft) 
33. Best piece of diaper, 10 yards, to Mr. Knibloe, of Duanes- | 
burgh, 5 
Officers ehosen for the ensuing year. 
G. W. Feathesttonhaugh, President, ! 


! anesbargh ; 
na remarkable manner | ford, of Princetown 


the two qualities most desirable in sheep—weight # bargh. 
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a very substantial piece, approaching in beauty 


When the committees had made up their re 
ports, the society and the spectators convened at 
the booth, where an address was delivered by 
the President. ‘The society was next re-organi- 
zed for the ensuing year, and the premiums were 
then distribuied to the successful candidates, and | 











Jest 6 ewes, to Mr. Wilkinson, of do. 
. Best 3 wether lambs, to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, of do. 
. Best 3 ewe lambs, to Mr. Featherstonhauzh, of do. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
For the best piece of cloth, not less than 29 vards, Ros- 
ell Herrick, of Duanesburgh, Gil 


| 
| 
| 
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do. 
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Lewis Eaton, Secretary, 

Frederick Vedder, T'reesurer. 
Standing Committee.—Joseph Knibloe, of Du 
Wilham A. North, do. ; John Gif- 
John Tulloch, ot Duanes- 


’ 


Viewing Comiitiee.—H. P. Schuyler, of Nis- 
Abraham Vought, of Duanesburgh; 








Judges of Stock.—Thomas Powell, of Niskay- 
una; Roswell Herrick, of Duanesburgh ; Jona- 
Vripp, do. 

Measuring Committee. —Jotn M‘c Clave, do. 
William Cole, jr. do ; Frederick Y. Cady, do. 

Committee on Vomestic Muanufacturs.—James 
vost, do.; Josiah Patterson, do. ; Lewis Ea- 
ion, do. 


J 


} 
! 


Report of the Viewing Committee of the Duanes 
burgn Agricultural Society for the County of Sche 
nectady. 

The Viewing Committee, in pursuance of the 





duty assi:ned tiem, met in conformity to prio: 
arrangement, and proceeded to view the farme, 
roads, and green crops ; and to measure the 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, white beans, and po- 
tatoes of the competitors in the different towns, 
and after maturely contrasting the merit of the 
farms in competition, and accurately measuring 
all the crops, do award the premiums as follows. 
[See premiums above. } 

The committee congratulates the society, on 
the extraordinary improvements which are ta- 
king place. ‘The face of the country is chang- 
ing. Decayed log and rail fences are universal- 
ly giving way to substantial stone walls, and a 
general anxiety prevails on the subject of the 
unproved breeds of stock. Farmers are per- 
ceiving the value of the Bakewell sheep, and a 
new breed has been formed by Mr. Featherston- 
baugh, which appears to be exactly what is suit- 
ed to the country. It has been formed by tup- 
ping select merino ewes, with the first rate Eng- 
lish tups. ‘The carcase of the lambs ts very hea- 
vy, and the wool beaniifully fine and abundant, 
Nothing can exceed this new breed in beauty. 

The committee regrets that so much diflidence 
has been shown in competing for premiums, and 
suggest the propriety of a general competition on 
the part of all the members for the succeeding 
years When samples of all the grains and roota 
grown, the kinds of seed, the manner of cultiva- 
tion, the most improved breeds of stock. with ac- 
counts Of the modes of crossing, would annually 
be collected, and. give a general view of the va- 
rious subjects ; and by freely interchanging opin- 
ions aod contrasting the successful experiments, 
would disseminate the most useful information. 

fhe committee cannot here omit expressing 
their satisfaction for the liberal reception and po- 
lite attention paid them on their tour. 

LEWIS PATON, Chairman. 
Duanesburgh, Nov. 1, 1820. 
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Columbia Cattle Show and Fair. 





FROM THE HUDSON BEE, 


The annual exhibition of the Columbia Agri- 
cultural Society was. held in the city of Hudseq 
on the 20th and 2ist inst. and was attended by a 
large concourse of respectable farmers. 

On the first day as s90n as the members were 
assembled, the committees proceeded to exam- 
ine the several animals and the various articles 
presented for premiums; the afternoon was 
principally devoted to the inspection of Domes- 
tic manufactures and the productions of the dairy. 
On the second day a proces-ion wis formed and 
marched from the place of meeting to the Court- 
Heuse escorted by the city guards, under the 
command of Captain Houvey, and enlivened by 
the music of an excellent military band. The 
Society was honoured with the presence of se- 
vera) ladies and a large number of citizens from 
every part of the county. 

The address was delivered by Gen. Jarob R. 
Van Rensselaer, one of the Vice Presidents of 
the Society, after which, the President read the 
awards of the respective committees, and distri- 
heted the premiums of Plate to the successful 
candidates. 
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For the best stud horse, 6 competitors, to Jacob 
Cooper, first premium, for his horse Hightan- | 
der, $25 

Cornelius Ostrander, 2d do. for his horse Apollo, 

15 

For the best breeding mare with her colt, 8 com- 
petitors, to Win. B. Ludlow, first premium, 20 

Martin Harder, second do. 10 

For the best 3 years old colt, 5 competitors, to 
Abraham P. Staats, let. premium, for his horse 
Young Durock, 20 

William B. Ludlow, 2d do. for his mare Match- |, 
less, 10 

For the best ball, 6 compefitors, to Jonas Lash- 


er, Ist. premium, 20 |! 
Wm. B. Ludlow, 2d. do. 10 
forthe best four Milch cows, 3 competitors, to 
Wim. Wilson, Ist. preastuay, 20 
Bernard Mathewson, 2d do. 10 


For the best calf under one year old, 8 compett- 


tors, to Bernard Mathewson, Ist. premium, 10 | 


Samuel Stockings, 2d do. 5 
For the best pair of working oxen, 5 competi- 

fors, to Ebenezer Lovejoy, Ist. premium, 2¢ 
Jobn D. Son, 2d do. 


For the best pair of fat cattle, 3 competitors, to 
Matthew Beaie, Ist. premium, 20 
Wm. B. Ludlow, 2d do. 10 
Vor the best merino ram, 6 competitors, to Wm. 
B. Ludlow, Ist premium, 15 
Wom. Wilson, 2d do. 10 


Yor tie best common ram, 4 competitors, to 





Richard A. Wheeler, Ist premium, 10! 
David ‘Vatson, 2d do. 5 ii 
Yor the best 15 breeding ewes, 3 competitors, to | 

Bernard Matthewson, Ist. premium, 15 | 
Henry G. Philip, 2d do. 10) 
Yor the best 12 fat weathers, to Wm. Wilson, | 

half premium, 5 | 


Yor the best boar, 6 competitors, to Egberi 
Thompson, Ist premium, 10) 


Ananias Barton, 2d do. 5 | 
For the best breeding sow, 5 competitors— 
To Bastian C. Lasher, Ist premiam, 10} 
Samuel Gavit, 2d do. 5 

For the best pair of pigs, 5 competitors— 
To Samuel Gavit, Ist premium, 15 jj 
George A. Sagendorph, 2d do. 10 


For the best lot of fat hogs, to Jacob R. Van 
Reosseluer, balf premium, 6 25 

Wut deemed by the committee to be excluded 

from competition by the rules of the society. 


| 
Another lot of excellent fat hogs was shewn, |, 

} 

| 


For the best acre of potatoes, 3 competitors—— | 


To Wm. B. Ludlow, produce 363 4 ushels, Is 


premium, 

Jacob Ranny, 333 1-2 bushels, 2d do. 

Yor the best 3 acres of barley, to Bernard 
thewson, produce 172 bushels, 12 tbs. one 
half premiom, 10 

Por the best two acres of buckwheat, 2 competi- 
tors, to Wm. Wilson, first premium, 


ia] cr & 


© 
“~~ * 
15 
Ma- 


Por the best cheese of 25 Ibs. of over, 9 com- 
petitors, to Samuel Gavit, Ist premium, 15) 
Jacob Barringer, 24 do 10 


For the best 28 Ibs. batter, 16 competitors, to 


10 || 


| 
i Resolved, 


i] ty 


on Corn, Oats, 


Jeremiah Marsh, 2d do. 5 
for the best 15 Pres diaper, 2 competitors, to 
John Van Deusen, Ist premium, 10 
Charlotte Davis, 2d do. 5 
ior the best 15 yards linen, to Jacob P. Mesick, 
one half premium, 5 
For the best 15 yards dressed woollen cloth, four 
competiiors—— 
Fo John C. Hogeboom, 1st premium, 
| George P. Horton, 2d do. 
| | For the best pair woollen stockings, 5 competitors 
| To Mrs. Catherine Van Buren, ist premium, 6 
‘John M‘Clellan, 2d do. 4 
| Several elegant carpets and rugs were also ex- 
| 


10 





hibited and the recommendation of the inspectors 

induced the executive committee to award 

To Mrs. Sophia Jenkins, for the best carpet, a 
premiom of 

To Miss Mary Norman, for the best hearth rug, a 
premiam of 5 


To most of the articles offered for premiums may 
be applied the expressions of one of the Commit- 
tees who state that they ‘* take great satisfaction in 
| representing to the society the very superior qua- 
lity of the articles assigned to them for inspection 
Which they think do great credit to those of our 
Agricultural brethren who presented t.em, as 
well as to the character of our county.” 

Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, concluded 
the exercises at the Court House, after which 
the Society returned to Mr.E. O. Hotiey’s Inn, 
and made choice of the following officers for the 
ensuing year :— 








Evwarp P. Livineston, President. 

J. KR {ensSELAER, First Vice President, 
Joun C. Hocresoom, 2 do, 

| Wa. B. Luptow. Treasurer, 


VAN 


| Wx. Wirson, Secretary, 


i ‘. cae 


The following Resolutions were then passed ;— 


That the thanks of this society be | 


| presented to the olhcers and privates of the City 


Guards tor their pglite attention this day. 


Resolved, That Jocob R. Van Rensselaer be 
the delegate from this society to the board of Ag- 


| rieculture in case the President should be unable 


‘to attend. 


| Resolved, That the next meeting of this Socie- 
be held at Samuel Stockings, i in the city of 
Hudson, on Thursday the 18th day of Januar y 
next, at 12 o'clock, at which time the premiums 
lax. and cider will be awarded. 
| The Executive committee will on that day make 


1 up se report for the Board of Ag vr iculture, and 
' pre jp are 


he List of Premiums, and appoint the 
| Viewing C ommittees for 1821. 


a | The business of the Society being completed 


they partook of an excellent Farmer’s dinner 
_provined by Mr. Holley, atthe moderate price of 
50 cents each, and seperated well satishied that 
their exertions to improve the hashandry and 
/ promote the manufactures of our country had 


en Smith, Ist premium, 15 not been in vain. 
R, Ludlow, 2d do. 10 

2S L idl w, 2d d U | By Order, 

Wri. Shaw, 3d do. a 


Tor the best 15 
Wm. B. Ludlow, 


yards Flannel. 6 competitors, 'o 
Ist premium, 


W. WILSON, Sec’ry. 


10 4 October 25th, 1820. 


Agricultural School. 





FROM THE VILLAGE RECORY 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY AT HOFWYL. 


It is not perhaps generally known among our 
farmers, that within the last twelve years, a 
school has been in operation at a village in Swit- 
zerland, combining the objects of Education with 
Agricultural labor, which has excited great at- 
tention throughout Europe. It is observed by 
the writer of an article on this subject, in the 
most distinguished journal of the day, that ‘* one 
of the happiest thoughts the genius of utility ever 
suggested, was that of rendering the labours of 
the field subservient to education, and placing a 
school at the tail of the plough.” 

The father of this institution, M. de Fellen- 
berg, had at first a difficulty in procuring pupils, 
and was obliyed to take them from the lowest 
ranks in life. One of these, originally a beggar 
boy, has been taken from the school to manage 
the immense estates of an Hungarian nobleman, 
and it is said, has doubled its proceeds by his im- 
proved methods of husbandry. ‘The number of 
| pupils has increased, successively, to forty-three 
) and it is “* a very striking circumstance, that only 
one, out of the whole number of boys admitted 
into this school since the beginning, has been 
dismissed as irrevocably vicious.” It is estima- 
ted that each of these boys has not cost to ex- 
ceed three pounds eight shillings sterling each 
year, beyond the value of his work, and that the 
establishment has attained ench a degree of per- 
fection, that it will not only support itself in fu- 
ture, but repay past expenses. The principal 
| has an invaluable assistant in a young man of the 
;name of Vehrli, who appears to have been de- 








| signed by nature to fill exactly the niche in which 


phe is placed. ** The pupils obey him, as well as 
M. de Fellenberg, entirely from love and a sense 
of duty :—punishment has been inflicted only 
| twice since the beginning ; and their treatment 
is nearly that of children under the paternal roof. 
They go out every morning to their work soon 
after sunrise—having first breakfasted and re- 
ceived a lesson of about half anhour. ‘They re- 
turn at noon. Dinner takes.them half an hour, 
—a lesson of one hour follows ; then to work 
again till six in the evening. ‘On Sunday, the 
different lessons take six hours instead of two; 
and they have butchers meat on that day only. 
They are divided into three classes according to 
age and strengih ; an entry is made in a book 
every night, of the number of hours each class 
has worked, specifying the sort of labour done, 
in order that it may be charged to the proper ac- 
count.” &e. ‘In winter, and whenever there 
is no ont-of-doors work, the bovs plait straw for 
chairs ; make baskets ; saw logs with the cross- 
saw, an? split them; thrash and winnow corn, 
grind colours, koit stockings, or assist the wheel- 
wright and other artificers, of whom there are 
many employed in the establishment. For all 
which different sorts of labonr, an adequate sala- 
ry is credited each boy’s class.”” 

‘¢The boys never see a newspaper, and 
scarcely a book ; they are tanght viva voce, a 
few matters of fact, and roles of practical appli- 
cation. The rest of their education consists 
simply in inculcating habits of industry, frugality, 
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veracity, docility, and mutual kindness—by means 
of good example rather than precept, and above 
uli by the absence of bad example.” 

‘* Most of the pupils of the School of Industry 
have attained the age of puberty; yet they 
scurcely ever went beyond the boundaries of the 
jurm stuce they entered it, either day or night ; 
not one of them ever was at a village dance, or 
has any acquaintance out of doors ; nor do :hey 
appear to think of such things. The labours of 
ihe field, thetr various sports, their choral songs, 
the necessary rest, fill up the whole circle of the 
twenty four hours ; and judging from their open, 
cheerful, contented countenances, nothing seems 
wanting to their happiness. 

«ihe lessons are given mostly viva voce, and 
varicus questions continually interposed, respec- 
ting measures of capacity, length and weight, and 
their fractional parts ; the cubic contents of a 
piece of timber, or of a stack of hay ; the time 
necessary to perform any particular task, under 
such or such circumstances ; the effects of gra- 
yitation ; the laws of gravitation; the laws of 
mechanics ; rales of grammar,and different parts 
of speech, &c. &c. The boys endeavour to find 
the arithmetical and mathematical problems with- 
out writing, and at the same time to proceed 
with the mechanical processes in which they may | 
happen to be engaged. Aware of the difficulties | 
with which they are thus to grapple, as it were, 
without assistance, they are the more sensible of 
the value of those scientific short cuts, which 
carry you in the dark indeed, but safely aid spee- 
dily, to your journey’s end, and the more de- 
lighted with their beauty as well as their use.— 
They acquire the rationale of the thing, toge- 
ther with the practice ; their understandings are 
exercised, and their attention kept awake. None 
of them are ever seen to leok inattentive or tir- 
ed, although just returned from their day’s labor’ 
in the fields. Contrivance, and some degree of 
difficulty to overcome, is a necessary condition, 
it would seem, of our enjoyments. The prince, 
whose game is driven towards him in crowds, 
and who fires at it with guns put ready loaded 
into his hands, is incomparably sooner tired of 
his sport, than he who beats the bushes all day 
for ashot. 

«The pupils are not always questioned, but, 
in their turn, propose questions to the masters, 
and difficulties to be solved, which they do some- } 
times with considerable ingenuity. They draw 
eutlines of maps, from memory, exhibiting the 
principal towns, rivers and chains of mountains ; 
they draw correctly from nature, and in perspec- 
tive, all sorts of machines for agriculture ; and 
are very fond of trying chemically the different 
sorts of soil, and have tables of them very well 
arranged. |The bible is read aloud on stated 
days, and such books as Leonard and Gertrude of 
Pestolozzi, the small book of Want and Assistance, 
Robinson Crusoe of Campe, the work of Zollikofer 
of Leipsic, the Helvetic Mirror of Honour by 
Stierlin, &c. and others of the same sort in which 
the German language abounds. Their music is 
of the simplest sort; Vehrli writes down the 


) reous,in order to be burned into lime, they know 





never knew an instance ofa bad ear, which 
practice could not reoder perfect. Musical tal- 
euts are very common among the peasants of 
German Switzerland ; their lakes, their woods 
and mountains, resound with such concerts of 
voices as fill the eyes of the traveller with in- 
voluntary tears, if he is capable of being moved 
with concord of sweet sounds. 





‘* The boys go through the military exercise 
once a week, so.as to appear respectably in the 
ranks of the militia when they shall leave the 
establishment. Various gymnastic games are 
also practised occasionally ; but mental exercises 
find their place better after hard labor : They do 
indeed in the fields full as well as onthe ben- 
ches ofthe school. For instance, when the boys 
are employed in digging trenches to irrigate a 
meadow, and while directing the water along ar- 
tificial ridges, and round hills, so as to regulate 
the fall and distribute the moisture equally, they 
put each other in mind of what they have heard 
about the laws of hydraulics. When they clear 
a field of the stones turned up by the plough, and 
are directed to separate those which are calca- 


and practice the different tests by which their 





nature is ascertained, and can point out in the 
horizon, the particular mountains which have 
furnished these various fragments.” 


In order to encourage the attachment to pro- 
perty acquired by our own industry, the pupils 
are alelwed certain emoluments,such as the pro- 
ceeds of the seeds they collect, some part of 
their gleanings, and what they raise in a small 
garden of their own; all which accumulates, 
and forms a fund for the time of their going a- 
way. No ambitious views are fostered by this 
mode of training the poorest class, beyond that of 
being good husbandmen. The pupils of the 
school of industry are not raised above their sta- 
tion ; but their station, dignified and improved, 
is raised to them.” 

** Agricultural labour is not the only occupa- 
tion which can be made the base of such an edu- 
cation. Manufactures, with all their disadvanta- 
ges, might answer the purpose, provided the 
children were not collected togetherin vast num- 
bers in the same rooms—provided they were 
under the care of intelligent and kind masters and 
overseers, and were allowed gardens of their 
own, and acertain number of hours each day to } 
work in them, or to take exercise, in the open air 
—all which must abridge necessarily the time 
allotted to productve labor, or to learning. One 
of the great advantages of husbandry is, that it af 
furds suflicient exercise, and gives more time for 
mental improvement. Such of Vehrli’s pupils 
as have aturo for any of the trades indemand at | 
Hofwyl—wheel wright, carpenter, smiih, &c. 
tailor or shoemaker are allowed to apply to them. } 
These Boys wiil leave the Institution at the age 
of one-and twenty, understanding agriculture bet- 
ter than any peasants ever did before, besides | 
being practically acquainted with trade, and with } 
a share of learning quite unprecedented among 
the same class of people ; and yet as hard work. 


{ 








notes on a black board ; the pupils copy them in} 


their books; they sing each part, separately 
lirst, and then together, in general very correct- 
ly, and in good taste. A disagreeble voice will 





probably remain so; but Vehrliremarks, he j of the peasantry.” D. 





ing and abstemious as any of them , and with the } 
best moral habits and principles. It seems im- 
possible to desire or imagine a better condition 


_ 
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ERRATA, 
In the communication of J. N. on Smut, published in our 
last, several very material errors occurred. 





— 


The 4th sentence 
of the 5th paragraph, should read thus:—* The wheat soaked 
the greatest length of time in brine, and in lye of wood ashc 8, 
produced wheat entirely free from smut, while that souked Sor 
a shorter time had more or less smut, proportioned to the length 
of time of soaking.” The 6th paragraph should read as fol 
lows :—“I believe that almost all the necessary precaution 
for preventing smut in wheat is to wash the seed as clean as 
possible, by repeated washings ; then, as a further precaution, 
as well as for giving a stimulus to the grains in their germina- 
tion, to let the seed soak, say 12 hours, ina lye of wood-ashes, 
or in brine, neither of which should be too strong, lest the ger- 
minative powers of the grains be too much stimulated, and 
thereby injured ; thea to roll the .seed in gypsum, or lime, and 
to sow it in dry weather, and when the ground is sufficiently 
dry. With these precautions I believe there is little, or per- 
haps no danger of reaping a smutty crop of wheat.” The 
words in Italics were omitted. The word bottom, in the 26th 
line of the 7th paragraph, should be birth. 


NEWLY INVENTED HARNESS, 

Mr. Surruerp, whose adress as_ president of 
the Agricultural Society of Washington county, 
we this day publish, and which contains many 
valuable practical remarks, has, we understand, 
invented a set of harness, which was exhibited at 
the Fair in that county, and highly approved of 
for its simplicity, utility, and cheapness. We 
have long thought the harness at present used in 
agricultural labour, as well as in other walks 
of life, might be improved ; and we have no 
doubt, from what we have heard of Mr.Shipherd’s 
plan, that he has succeeded in an object so desi: 
rable. 


eee 


FLAX. 

Among those of other Agricultural Societies, 
we have received the proceedings of that of Ge- 
nessee county, which will appear in due season. 
The address of the president, Mr. Samven M. 
Hopkins, coatains the result of several interest- 
ing experiments in the culture and curing of 
Flax ; and this part of the address, at least, we 
shall lay before our readers, who will find it 
worthy of the utmost attention. 





BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
The celebrity of the Bakewell breed of sheep 
has occasioned the extension of that breed in 
Great-Britain, to the no small profit of the parties 
concerned ; and several enterprising farmers in 
this country have turned their attention to the 
same breed, and have had nu reason to regret it 


jon the score of remuneration. 


Among others, Mr. Dunn of this city has paid 
great attention to a flock of this valuable breed ; 
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end has more then once carried off the premium 
for the best sheep in the county. 

We are told, that Mr. Dunn has refused the 
offer of $175 for a favourite ram of his Bakewell 
flock ; and that he can at all times command from 
twenty-five to t!irty dollars per head for his 
lambs, taking them in general. 

But as these sheep are distinguished more for 
size of body and quantity of flesh, than for the 
fine texture of their fleece ; it gives us pleasure 
to have it in our power to state that an experi- 
ment has been made of crossing them with the 
Merino breed, which is said to have produced 
the most satisfactory result, in improving the fla- 
your of the mutton, as well as the texture of the 


wool. 
Mr. Featuerstonnaven, of Duanesburgh, is 


x 





the projector of the improvement, to which we | 
allude ; and for a brief record of which, we refer | 
the reader to the proceedings of the agricultural | 
society of Schenectady county, in our columns of | 
this day. The facts stated are worthy of serious | 
ensideration ; and having no doubt of the im- | 
portance of this improvement to sheep breeders, | 
we hope the enterprising projector may reap the | 
advantages from it to which he is justly entitled. | 


The following article, on the subject of the | 
Bakewell breed, is copied from the American | 


Farmer of the 20th ult. It is an editorial notice 


by Mr. Skinner, whose enterprize on this occa- | 


sion is highly commendable. f 


An opportunity now offers, of introducing into : 
the markets south of Boltimore, that invaluable | 
breed, called the Bakewett Sueer. 
ney of Delaware, procured the breed at great | 
trouble and expense, and the reader is desired 
to refer to the first number of the American Far- 
mer, in the first and second volumes, for an ac- | 
count of some of this breed of sheep, slaughtered | 
in this market. For the beauty of the animal, | 
and the quantity of fat, they excited the admira- | 
tion and astonishment of all who saw them. It} 
can be proved by many respectable witnesses, | 
that several of them cut more than three inches 
of clear fat on the ribs. Their specilic charac- 
ters are—heads clean, straight and broad ; bod- 
ies round ; eyes fine and lively ; bones very 
small; wool long, and well suited for common 
uses among farmers, combing and weighing well. 
They are very hardy,and of all sheep yet known, | 
they fatten most kindly and early, being therefore 
admirably calculated for market. 

Mr. Barney brought some of these sheep to the 
last meeting of the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land, and expected to have got from $40 to $50 
each for them; but not succeeding in selling 
them all, the Editor of the Farmer, not to suffer 
them to be taken back to Delaware, purchased 
the whole of them, and has reserved seven fine 
rams, which are now offered for sale. They 
will be put on board of vessels with a cage, and } 
{ood to sustain them to any southern port, for the 
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Mr. Bar- | 
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the Jefferson county Agricultural Fair, came too late for this 
day. 
Judge Bronson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the society. 
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Weekly Summary. 

Mrs. Gray, of Sherburn, Chenango county, re- 
ceived the premitm for a bonnet made, in imitation of the 
Leghorn, of the blades of the grass commonly called spear- 
grass. Itis to be hoped that this manufacture will be duly 
encouraged in every county, as much money will thereby be 
saved in the country that is now sent to Leghorn for these bon- 
nets. Those made in Leghorn are said to ve made of the 
saine material. : 


The schooner Franklin, Capt. Austin, bound 





from New-York to Washington, NC. laden with crockery and | 


dry goods, and having 13 persons on board was cast away on 
the Spit at Ocracock inlet, about the 30th ult. and all on board 
; @-ished, except tre captain, who by lashing himself to some 
spars, was enabled to get to the shore 

FOREIGN. 


A London paper of Oct. 2, says,the motive of 
the prosecution against the queen is more political than per- 
sonal. She has great power, revenues and patronage, inde- 
pendent of the king. which makes her the rallying point of op- 
position; that the mini-ters know that “if she is not dethrened, 
they will soon be unhorsed,” and having certain majorities in 
both houses, it is easy to calculate that the bill will pass both. 
The king says he is indifferent about the passage of the clause 
for divorce, as he is determined never to live with her. 

Ia her answer to the address of the male in- 
habitants of Exeter, the blessings of rational civil liberty are 
pourtrayed in well conceived, warm and animating terms, and 
observes that in early life, she “caught the love of Liberty,” 
and considers * it as the best boon among the gifts of heaven 
to mankind ,” that though placed in circumstances which tend 
to obstruct the avenues to truth, yet truth had always a free 
access to her ear and to her heart 

The yearly allowance decreed by the Spanish 
Cortes to the king, is equal to about $2,000,000, beside a libe- 
ral provision for the other branches of the royal family. 

The Spanish Cortes have passed a law abolish- 
ing entailsand the right of primogeniture. It was supposed, 
however, that the king would not give his assent to the law, 
in which case the same Jaw must be enacted by the succeedin 








sum of $30 each—* first come, first served.” 





legislatures before it becomes a law. They have also had be- 





icp We regret that the interesting article, on the subject of 


It sha!) appear in our next, together with the Address of 
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fore them a law respecting the liberty of the press, and a re- 
port respecting the rights of political clubs. 

A London paper says that Ali Pacha, whose 
enormities exceed those of Nero, is probably soon fo receive 
the reward he merits. The Turks have taken Janina, the ca- 
pital and residence of Ali, and he, with about 500 of his fol- 
lowers, had shut himself up ina strong fortress, deiermined te 
brave it out to the last. *) ld 

By a late account from St. Domingo it appears 
the emperor Curistopue died on the 5th July last, and that 
this event was kept private for some time with a view of 
placing bis son on the throne ; that when his death became 
known, the troops at St. Marks, consisting of 6090, sent to Pre- 
sident Bover, asking protection ; that he immediately entered 
St. Marks with 18000 nen, and it was generally believed be 
would be able to subjugate the territory of his old enemy with- 


| out much difficulty. 


Later accounts state that the Emperor Currs- 
Torne did not die in July last, as above stated, but that he 
lately died of the disease called suicide. It seems thatin July 
lasthe was seized with a paralytic stroke, that this symptom 


«| of his failing fortunes proved the signal for the revolt of his 


troops at St. Marks, and that these circumstances led him to 
the step which terminated his mortal career. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED—Lately at N. Orleans, of the prevailing fever there, 
the gallant Generar Riptey, whose name will live in the an- 
nals of his country. He was of the age of about 40, was a wa- 
tive of N. Hampshire, son of a respectable clergyman of Hano- 
ver,nephew of the President (Wheelock) cf Dartmouth College, 
at which s¢minary he was educated. ‘ He was bred to the pro- 
fessiou of law. <A siort time before his death his amiable and 
heroic wife sunk under the same disease, at that place. Wher 
the General received a very dangerous wound, in the sortie 
from fort Erie, as soon as the intelligence reached her (at Litts- 
field, Mass.) she braved the inclemency of the season, and 
the worst state of the roads, and travelied alone, nearly 409 
miles, to become the nuryse,the guardian angel,of her husband. 
Peace to their manes! 

Lately at his vesidence near Whitehall, Hexray Fraxcteco, 
in the 134th year of hisage —probably the last survivor of the 
famous battles of Ramilus aud iilenheim. About two years 
ago a genileman who called to see ium, in his humble log dwe)- 
ling, found him busy winding speols for his wife, who was 
equally busy in the labours of the loom. She was his third 
wife. and was then in her 74th year. Iv former years his sight 
and bearing failed him very much, but each ef these seises Le- 
came nearly restored again. 
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~ PRICE CURRENT. 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 
Per From T 


ASHES, Fats .- cs ercu’e 
~-—— Pearl ----+---.-2.-.- 
BEEF, Mess 
——— Prime- «----.4.-- » 
—--— Cargo ----+-----.- . 
BUTTER, first quality 
——— —— lorexportation «+ - - 
CANDLES, mould--...- o> 
—-— Dipped -------- 
~———— Sperm. --------- 
——— Wax 
CHEESE, American - - - -- - - 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 
Boston, No. 1. - - - - 
Alban 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
. White shirting- - - - - 

Brown do------ 

———— 3-4 checks------- 
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———— 7-8 do 
44 do ----+--- 
Stripes 
Plaids « «ccsecece- 
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Bed-ticks ------- 

Chambrays 
FEATHERS 
FISH, Dry Cod 
——- scale 
—— Pickled Cod -----+--- 
scale 
—- Salmon ----+-+--+-+-- 
-—— Fal! mackrel No. | ee 
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Southern shad No. 1 --- 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 
—— Herrings - - - - - 

WLAX «2 - ©. 2 ©. * 
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FLAX-SEED, clean - - = - 
rough - 2 © + 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - + - - 
—— New-York superfine : 
—— Philadelphia - - . 
—— Baltimore - : - i 
—— Richmond - - - 
—— Middlings, Sine . - | 
w——~> Ryefloug'~ * - + 
—— {indian meal - : aig 
— —« ————— in hogsheaids 
—— Wheat, North River 
Southern, new 








~— Rye 
Corn 
—— Barley . me 
—— Oats . . : . 
GLUE : ‘ ‘ " 
HAMS, Virginia — 
— North River ; 
HEMP, Water rot ‘ : 
Dew rot ° . . 
HOGSLARD . . ‘ 
HONEY . ° "7 , 
HOPS Istand2d sort . é 
TRON, American ° . 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ° 
North River pine . ; 
Yellow pine. . 
-——— Albany pineb’ds . : 
— Scantling, pine ° 
Ok 
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— — Oak timber . ° 
Shingles, cypress . , 
—— —— pine. . 
Staves, pipe .. . 
— hhd . . 
aioe ODh «  . ° 
— ROhhd ° 





— hoops ° a 





PLAISTER of PARIS . . 
PORK, Cargo. . - 2 
Prime * - ; 
Mess . i ‘ 
RVOOL, Merino washed 
unwashed 
4-2 breed washed 
2-4 bread washed 
unwashed 
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American hatters 
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THE PLOUGH ROY. 
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A late London paper contains the accounts re- 
ceived from the late emigraats from Lagland, who went to set- 
ile at the Cape of Good Hope, by which it would seem that 
hey are much dissatisfied with their situation mm that coun. 
try, and severely censure the government for attempting to 
form a colony on that barren aud worthless promontory ;--a 
iyact of country destitute of harbours tor the si.ps that pass the 
Cape--destitute of any navigable rivers—ot any valuable tim 
ver—of any fertility in the soil. with the exceptuon of a few ae- 
tached spots, the most of the country being a barren sand, un- 
covered with timber ;—destitute even of auy Valuavle fossil in 
the bowels of the earth, and alike destitute of any sujport for 
man to be derived from the ocean surrounding it. kven the 
houses of the town at the Cape, where there is a very poor har- 
vour, are Stated tc be built of timber brought irom the island oi 
Java. 


———_——— 





<p 
REMOVAL. 
[LLIAM A. COLMAN, General Agent; now 
located in the City or New-York, has removed irom 
No. 5 Witham street, to 45 William street, corner of Wall 
street. He is agent for the Plough Boy, Albany Argus, Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Nile’s Register, and most of the principal 
newspape rs in the United States. 
Fe has also 60,000 acres choice LANDS for sale, in the 
Western part of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Nov. 7, 1820. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Uffice. 
DUBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 


| certain lands liable tu be solid for taxes, have bee. forward 
H ed to the several counties in this state, im order to Le depositec 
jj 4A the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, tor the information of all persons coucerned , anc 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offoes, 
| atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
| on dihursday, the seventh day of October nevt, at ten o’ctock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, inthe city of Albany, and ou 
|) the next succeeding days, 1 will sell at public auction to the 
|| highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of jane 
i mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may ve due thereon at the time of sale 

Lhe conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight lioursaiter the sale, pay the purchase moneys aud 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re 
ceive couveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those Claiming to be suct:, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the saul two 
years, pay to the comptroller, tor the use of the said purchasers 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys 
With interest, at the rate of twenty per centui per anniuin.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all clainss of the state thereon 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at tie time of 
conveyance be in the actual] possession and occupancy of anys 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and ip 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal mi part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 14, 1819. 

ARCHVD. MINTY RE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 2/th, 1819. 

Persons who may have made payments inte the treasu 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presenied at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and counter-:gned as 
required by law, are advised to preseutthem in order to be se 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing todo so, their lands wii! be sold, and they there 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received cn the days of sale 


nor for two days pres to the sale. 
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f= The abeve mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at } 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’p MINTYRE, Comptroller 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 

Oe Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and heur. ARCH». MINTYRE, Comptr. 
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LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st November. 1829. 


6-7" Persons calling for the f.llowing Letters, will please ta 
inéiitwon that they are advertised 

A --Thomas Acker 2, William Andrews. 

B:-- Edward Byrne. Bernard Boyl, tsaac Buckly, Medad 
beach, klijah Bassett 2, Samuel Bosworth, Fc-bert allan. 
one 2, Rev. William R. Bogardus, Col. Hagh Brady. John P 
hyayton, Justus Browning, James Brown, Daniel Ball. Charles 
Vall, Francis Bloodgood 3, ‘I’. B. Billingham, Robert Brown 
Kovert Bromley, James Loyle, Lorava Babcock, Almira Bad. 
ger, Jane Hantord, Temperance Burhans. 

C.— Paul Cushman. James S Cannon, D. D. Reuben Chur. 
chill, Mr. Cotlee, Michael Chorrain, John P Cate, Timothy 
Chapin, Joseph Cook, Thomas Cantwell 2, George Chapman 
Capt. Coughtry, Charles Db, Cooper, Czardis Clark, John 'T’, 
Cooper, Jas. Clark, Wilham Campbell, Paul Clark, Mr. Clark 
Dinah Conner, Sophia Combs, Maria Cambel, Sally Ani Ca- 
pera, Kitza Cantine. 

D.—Dauiel Davison, Snmuel Darrah, John L. Dexter. 


| James Denison, Veter Dounelly, Abraham Drummond, Walter 


oo James Davey, Mrs. E. Dewitt, Louisa Dorra, Maria De- 
derick. 


E. —Henry H. Essex. Abraham Eights, Edmond Elmendov/, 

F.—George Fowler, George Flagaler, Clark Freeman. 

G.—Joseph Gallagher, Charles Goshen, Ronald M‘Gregor, 
William Gilbert, William Gould, Mrs. Robert Gibbeny, Maria 
Groesbeck. 

}4—Wm. R. Hilton, John Holmes. Heman Hoff. Aaror 
itand, Robert Hunter, Ozias Higby, William Hildieth, Wij!- 
liam Heathley, Hugh Hamilton. Ephraim Howard, James 
Hamilton, Samuel Hafris, Christopher E. Hill, George Hub- 
ley, Statira Harris. 

J.—Doct. E. Johnson, George Jackson 2, Nathan Jenks, 
Jesse Jobnston, William Jackson, Lydia Jones, Susan Jolin- 
son, Mrs Jones. 


K.—A. Kimball, John Kimmel, John L. Knapp, E. Kembe!!. 


L.—Daniel Landers, Harmanus Lansingh, Lewis Living- 
ston 2, Gerrit A. Lansing, Wm. Loomis, Jr. S. Linister, Wil- 
liam Q. Leage, Abraham A. Lansing, Lansing & Staats, Mary 
Leister, Harmanus Lansing, 'T. A. Lansing. ‘ 


AM —Lt. Lewis Morris, William Mesick, John Miller. John 
W. Moulton, Thomas Muhall, Harris Meach, David Madden, 
Patt Moroson. Patrick McMahon, John McLean, S. D. Muin- 
ford, Isaac Maly, Nathan Mixer, Amos Maden, Thaddeus 
Minson, John McCaw, Uriah Marvin, J. AL Manners, Wi- 
dow Anu McDonald, Christianne McGaflee, Mary Mc Dougal. 

N.—Jobn Nellerson, Philip Nash, Maria Norton. 

O.—Lydia Oliver. 

P —Edward Poole, Sylvanus Parsons, Darius Parsons, Ca- 
leb N. Potter, John D {healim, John Presby, Charles Z. Piatt, 
Charlotte A. Purdy, Mary Parker. 

R—fevry Radley. William Roe, Isaac Rolings, William 
B. Rende}l, John Reed, Almaria Rhines 

S —Stephen Storm, Charles Smith, Henry W. Stazin, John 
Spring, James Selley, Joseph Smith, Dr. Stephen Schuyler, 
William Smith, Samuel Skillin, R. S. Skinner, William AL 
Scott, Williat) Smart, William Stow, Jacob Schwarzenbach, 
Roderick Sedgwick, C. Sackrider, Jesse Seaman, Orin Shaw, 











My F ° 
received atthe Post Office. 


John Simth, Philip Smith, Roger Skinner, Ainerva Smith, 
Maria Strain 

7.—James Thompson 2, De C. D. Townsend 2, Uri Tracy, 
John Tilton, Sylvester Toping, David Tallman, William 
Thompson. 

V~ Pp. P. Van Rensselaer, Doct Roger Viets, Watson Van 
Beuthuysen, William C. Van Ness, Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, 
Mis. Van ie, James Van Rensselaer, Mary Vought, Ancelica 
Van Rensseiaer 2, Sophia Van Tassell, Margaret Venavler. 

W’..-James White, Andrew Wilkiuson, Schuyler White, 
Tuke Wait, Rev Isaac N. Wyckoff, Merrick Whitt, Reuben 
Ward, Alvah Worden, Aaron Wakeman, Benjamin B. Wis 
ner, Reuben West Joshua Withane, Ephraiin Warner, Sarak 
Walley, Louisa Wilson, Nancy Ware. 

Y.—Samuel Young 2, John B. Yates. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M._ 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


or COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices 
All letters from abroad, directed 


phe Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to, 
TERMS. 

THREE POLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN APVANCE- 
ig No subscription received for ot less tert 





than one year, 





Albany, February 4, 1829. 
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